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@ The most difficult function of the church to maintain is the prophetic. Establishment, 
success and respectability compose the heady wine that causes once-rugged preachers 
to “‘prophesy no more in Israel.” 


@ Hardly can a condition be found today that was not spoken to by the prophet. Yet 
if there are conditions unique to our generation the ancient prophet has given the mod- 
ern prophet his precedent—there was no part of life that he considered exempt from 
God's surveillance and his spokesman’s voice. 


@ The practiced, critical eye of the prophet guards us from glorifying the structure and 
forgetting the function of our faith. It must be remembered that the true reformed 
church is in constant process of reformation in order that it be saved from itself and for 
the Kingdom of God. 


@ Only as the church is faithful in bringing her life under the scrutiny of God may she 
expect to have influence in speaking to the sins of the world. . . . No area of the life 
of man is so near to perfection or so far removed from ecclesiastical responsibility that 
it should escape the catharsis of healthy criticism. 


@ Church courts are not expected to reflect the majority opinion of the denomination’s 
membership but to interpret the will of God as they have come to understand it... . 
Pronouncements by church courts on matters of conscience in no way imply compulsion. 
They are offered to combat moral anarchy. They are presented in the hope that many 
minds might freely conform to the one mind in Christ. For the Lord of the conscience is 
one Lord, not many. 


@ The local church and its members must bear the heaviest responsibility in the pro- 
phetic role. . . . Here the church fails or becomes a bulwark for people who are really 
in trouble and need the help which only the church of Christ can give. 


Excerpts from 


THE PROPHETIC ROLE OF THE CHURCH 


See page 5 











Letters to the Editors 





War Today Brings Radical Difference 





Alternative Is Posed 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


In your Question and Answer column 
for February 24 the reply of your authori- 
ties to the question, “Is war justified?” 
is disturbing to me because they answer 
it without taking into account the radical 
difference in the nature of war caused by 
the existence now of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons. 

Some scientists consider it a. likelihood. 
that a war waged with thesé Weapon’; 
would destroy the race of man utterly. 
Have we of this generation the right to 
take a risk of that mdgnitnde? - » 

Even if we brush aside this warfing of 
the scientists we have to accept as real- 
istic the estimate of mjlitary authorities; 
one of them testified’ befdre‘.a:' Congres- 
sional committee that a Russian attack 
on this country might well cause 60,000,- 
000 American casualties. 

Do not possibilities like this make a 
moral “right” to resist seem an intolerable 
wrong to humanity? 

Would it not be better to try to over- 
come evil by good through devoting our 
efforts to establishing the rule of justice 
and law under one world government, 
even though that would mean the sur- 
render of our “right” to make war when- 
ever we wanted to? 

ALice (Mrs. Hat B.) Cooper. 
Limona, Fla. 


Divorce and Re-Marriage 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I am grateful for your printing of the 
report on Marriage, Divorce and Remar- 
riage in your Feb. 24 issue. 

I like the committee’s report. I wish 
I could accept it. But I cannot square it 
with the Bible as I read it. I shall be glad 
to be helped. 

What name can the church properly 
give to what its Lord calls adultery? How 
ean the church give its blessing to such 
a relationship? Real repentance points to 
new obedience. Gethsemane tells us that 
obedience is not easy. It seems to me that 
Jesus required strict obedience in this par- 
ticular instance in order to hallow a 
sacred relationship—so sacred that it 
could be compared to that which exists 
between Christ and the church. 

Upon what Scripture can the contention 
be based that the church of Christ has 
the privilege to sanction and give its bless- 
ing to the re-marriage of divorced per- 


sons? V. B. McGEHEE. 
Pinetops, N. C. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—The committee gave 
the requested Scripture references, which, 
as we indicated, we omitted. At this 
point it said: 

“6. The remarriage of divorced persons 
may be sanctioned by the church in keep- 
ing with the redemptive gospel of Christ, 
when sufficient penitence for sin and 
failure is evident, and a firm purpose of 
and endeavor after Christian marriage is 
manifested. (2 Samuel 12:13; Nehemiah 
9:17; Psalms 32:5; 130:4; Matt. 12:13a; 
21: 31, 32; Luke 7:36-50; 15:11-32; John 
3:16, 17; 8:3, 11; Romans 3:23; 10:9, 10; 
Galatians 6:1; 1 Tim. 2:4; Heb. 7:25; 
1 John 1:9; 2:1, 2.)” 


_and high schools. 
;};sort of reading material makes on im- 


Newsstand Clean-Up 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


. .. At about 30 of the approximately 
115 magazine stands in Spokane, homo- 
sexuality, nymphomania, lesbianism, fe- 
tishism, obscenity and bestiality are com- 
mon theme subjects of the literature on 
sale. Many of the other stands aren’t 
much better. Some of the worst of these 
magazine stands are located close to grade 
The impact that this 


pressionable adolescents can’t be “appre- 
ciated”, by someone unfamiliar with this 
kind of filth... . But the effect is unques- 
tionably very serious and a proven factor 
in present juvenile delinquency. It is 
most apparent, not in the increasing num- 
ber of juvenile crimes, but in the greater 
violence of the crimes and the lower ages 
of the children committing crimes of vio- 
lence. 

“Sex mad magazines are creating crim- 
inals faster than jails can be built,” is 
the way F. B. I. Chief J. Edgar Hoover 
summarized his view. 

In an article in a recent issue of Par- 
ents Magazine, the women of the Coral 
Gables Women’s Club state, “We were 
appalled and angered to find that any 
youth, by reading magazines and books 
sold on the newsstands of our community 
could learn the art of seduction, how to 
rape a girl, how to assault with a deadly 
weapon and the techniques of sadistic tor- 
ture.” ... Written by a former congress- 
man, the article tells how the aroused 
citizens of this Florida town cleaned up 
its magazine stands and sparked a drive 
that resulted in the state legislature pass- 
ing a law with teeth in it—barring ob- 
scene magazines from the state. 

No longer can the citizens and parti- 
cularly the parents afford to sit back and 
wait for state legislation or someone else 
to do the job. The present virtually un- 
fettered publicizing of evil to which chil- 
dren are subjected is destroying them both 
directly and indirectly. By deadening or 
dulling the moral fibre of youth it is de- 
stroying family stability which is the basis 
of our nation’s strength. ... 

LesTErR J. Scort. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Discrimination in Employment 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


With reference to the criticism made 
by one of your Communicants (a Negro 
lady) against the Presbyterian, U. S., 
Board of Christian Education in connec- 
tion with a Help Wanted advertisement 
seeking a stenographer-secretary in the 
daily paper, permit this correspondent to 
say that the colored woman was on sound 
Christian ground in criticising Mr. John 
S. Grant for his refusal to consider her 
application for the position, assuming, as 
she said, she was qualified in every re- 
spect, except the color of her skin (Ovurt- 
LOOK, Feb. 17, page 10). 

In Mr. Grant’s subsequent confession 
that “through error, through stupidity” 
he conducted himself as he did, marks 
him, in my opinion, as a great Christian 
statesman to confess publicly an error on 
his part. Few, if any, Christian citizens 


fs 
in his éxalted position, white or colored 
would have confessed a wrong done one’s 
fellow-Christian citizens, irrespective of 
race. 

However, Mr. Grant’s plea in justifica. 
tion in part for his conduct in relation 
to that sorry episode, that while the 
Presbyterian Church has a Negro con- 
stituency of less than five per cent, 15 per 
cent of the Board’s employees are Ne 
groes, he was on unsound Christian 
ground, Informed Negro leaders and an 
host of informed, fairminded and demo- 
cratic white fellow-citizens who are in 
agreement with Negro leaders, who are 
seeking fair and impartial employment 
opportunities for Negroes and other dis- 
advantaged groups in our nation in this 
respect, are doing so not on the basis 
of percentages of population in any group, 
but upon the basis of merit, competitively 
arrived at in our competitive civilization. 
To base employment opportunities other- 
wise, would be an artificial requirement, 
which should have no place in the Ameri- 


can way of life. Grover C. GRANT 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Confederate Papers 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I am currently in the midst of a study 
of the Presbyterian Church in the Con- 
federate States of America. After con- 
tacting many libraries and depositaries 
of materials, I still have not been able to 
locate complete files of periodicals and 
newspapers published with Presbyterian 
backing, during the years of 1860 through 
1865. Because of the scarcity of complete 
files, I am trying to piece microfilm files 
together. 

If possible, I would like to enlist your 
assistance in locating missing numbers 
of six publications, which might be in 
the possession of your readers. If anyone 
has any issues of the following publica- 
tions for the years noted, and would allow 
them to be microfilmed, I would appre- 
ciate their contacting me. 

Associate Reformed Presbyterian, Due 
West, S. C.—1860-1865. (Also known 
as both the Due West Telescope and 
the Erksine Miscellany.) 

Children’s Friend, Richmond, Va.—1860- 
1865. 

North Carolina Presbyterian, Fayette 
ville, N. C.—1865. 

Soldier’s Visitor, Richmond, Va.—any 
issues. 

Southern Presbyterian, Charleston and 
Columbia, S. C.—1862-65. 

True Witness, New Orleans, La., 1860- 
1865. (The date of the suspension of 
publication of the Witness is un- 


known.) HASKELL Monror. 


1850 Colquitt, Houston, Texas. 





Now Available 
Upon popular request, we now 
have reprints of 


Martin Luther King’s 
OUT OF THE NIGHT 
OF SEGREGATION 
(Outlook, Feb. 10) 


12 for 35¢ (minimum); 
50 for 75¢; $1.50 per 100 


OUTLOOK 
1 N. 6th St., Richmond 19, Va. 
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| NEWS ROUND-UP 








Tisor BarRTHA, a professor in the De- 
brecen Theological Academy, has been 
elected a bishop of the Hungarian Re- 
formed Church, to succeed Janos Peter 
who was forced to resign and denounced 
as a “Stalinist.” Bartha is described as 
an intimate friend of Peter. . . . RELI- 
GIOUS PUBLICATIONS are available to only 
345,000 of the 18,000,000 Protestants in 
the Soviet Zone of Germany because of 
severe newsprint restrictions imposed by 
Communist authorities on church papers. 
... A PROPOSAL THAT a team of social 
scientists be appointed to investigate al- 
leged “persecution” of Protestants and 
their missionaries in Colombia has been 
made by America, the national Jesuit 
weekly. Evangelicals in Colombia are 
charged with misrepresentation. ... NEw 
YorK PRESBYTERY has elected its first 
Negro Moderator, E, G. Hawkins. . . 
REPRESENTATIVES of seven major Bap- 
tist bodies in the U. S. and Canada, plan- 
ning a 1959-64 Baptist Jubilee Advance 
Program, say their cooperative efforts 
“will do much to strengthen our unity 
and our witness, resolve our differences 
and clear away any misunderstandings.” 
... “LIMITED INTERCOMMUNION” be- 
tween the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the U. S. A. and the Church of South 
India (which was formed from a merger 
that included Episcopalians) has been 
recommended by the American denomina- 
tion’s Joint Commission on Ecumenical 
Relations. “High church” Episcopalians, 
as in the American Church Union, op- 
pose such intercommunion between the 
two churches. . . . LAYMEN should be 
used in place of assistant or associate 
pastors, according to the Manpower Com- 
mission of the American Lutheran 
Church. It pointed to a need for general 
and specialized training of laymen to 
fill new positions for full-time church 
work. . . . More THAN 200 Minnesota 
Protestant pastors have called on the 
United States to cancel scheduled tests 
of nuclear weapons in the Pacific in 
April, ... WiTH A SIX-MONTHs limita- 
tion on Salk polio vaccine before it is 
destroyed, Rep. Frank T. Bow (R.- 
Ohio) has suggested that the surplus 
vaccine be flown to mission hospitals 
overseas before the deadline. . . . A 
WHITE MINISTER, formerly of East St. 
Louis, Il]., has become pastor of the all- 
Negro St. Andrew’s Lutheran Church, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


20 YEARS’ PROGRESS REPORTED 
BY MINISTERS’ WORK COMMITTEE 


This year marks the 20th anniversary 
of the creation of the Commission on the 
Minister and His Work in the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. This commission 
works with churches and pastors in es- 
tablishing and dissolving their relation- 
ships. 

In its report to the Charlotte Assem- 
bly, the Assembly’s Committee on the 
Minister and His Work says that at the 
beginning a good many people were 
openly hostile to what was felt to be a 
new concept in Presbyterian church gov- 
ernment, that they were fearful it placed 
too much power in the hands of a few 
people. During the 20 years, it says, 
progress has been made in the establish- 
ment of good relationships and in the 
efficiency of the work of the commissions. 

Two years ago the Assembly’s per- 
manent committee was given a resolution 
originating with President J. McD. Rich- 
ards of Columbia Seminary calling for 
a study of the possibility of the establish- 


ment of a system that might provide for 
the change of the field of service of min- 
isters at “reasonable intervals.” 

After a survey made last vear and a 
study during the past year, the commit- 
tee stresses its recognition of some of 
the difficult problems involved but it 
“doubts that under our Presbyterian sys- 
tem there is any key solution except for 
commissions to be aware of such situa- 
tions and to be on the alert to find a 
solution in each individual case.” 


Atlanta Resolution 

A resolution adopted recently by At- 
lanta Presbytery is quoted: 

“That in situations involving unrest 
concerning the pastoral relations of the 
presbytery pastoral relations, the presby- 
tery will call upon the officers of particu- 
lar churches to exercise the fullest meas- 
ure of caution that all efforts toward the 
correction of these conditions be carefully 
kept within the pattern of Presbyterian 
procedure and of Christian consideration. 
Specifically, we would call to the atten- 





Church Extension Gifts 
Reported at $750,000 


First reports are being made about the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Church Extension 
effort of last fall, showing a total of 
$725,000 raised for new construction and 
strengthening existing home mission 
work. The funds were secured on a 
20%-80% basis, with 80% retained by 
the presbyteries. 

The same plan will be proposed for 
this year. 

At its recent meeting where this report 
was made, the Board of Church Exten- 
sion also directed that the life and work 
of Home McMillan, who died Feb. 8 in 
Atlanta, be recorded in the official min- 
utes. Dr. McMillan was for many years 
the chief executive of the Board’s prede- 
cessor agency. 





Charlotte Assembly, See this issue: 
3—Minister & His Work 
5—Christian Relations 
7—Commissioners 
8—Editorial 

10—Moderators Remember 

10—Centennial Plans 


EARLIER— 
Feb. 24—Divorce & Remarriage 
Mar. 10—Christianity & Health 














U.P.-USA Goal for ‘59 
Is Set at $39,175,207 


The first financing goal anticipating 
the merger of United Presbyterians and 
the Presbyterian Church, USA, has been 
set at $39,175,207. This will be rec- 
ommended at the Pittsburgh General 
Assembly by the General Council. 

Last year’s giving record showed an 
increase of seven per cent over the pre- 
vious year. 

The goal is set up in three stages, 
with a basic budget of $25,500,000. An 
“advance program” of $13,675,207 is 
arranged: (1) First priorities, $666,- 
710; (2) second priorities, $4,336,167; 
(3) third priorities, $8,672,330. 

Glenn W. Moore, general secretary of 
the General Council, called the recent 
increases ($6,000,000 in the past three 
years) “but the threshold of the substan- 
tial advance which will result from the 
first years of the new United Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U. S. A.” Effort are 
being made to bring total benevolences 
to $57,632,663 by 1962. 

It is explained in relation to the “ad- 
vance program” that it ‘“‘serves as a re- 
minder to church members of the ever- 
increasing needs for Christian work; 
there is no set goal which can be achieved 
in any one year... .” 








tion of all officers that the pastoral cffice 
is established by action of presbytery and 
can be dissolved only by that body.” 

The Assembly’s committee then recom- 
mends: (1) that commissions be alert 
to such situations in order to insure that 
constitutional procedures are followed; 
and (2) that all pastors and church of- 
ficers use the facilities of the commission 
of their presbytery. 

It was also noted that some commis- 
sions are careless with the minutes which 
are kept. They are called upon to keep 
separate minutes (1) when they serve as 
committees, dealing with matters that are 
to be recommended to presbyteries; and 
(2) when they serve as commissions. 

The committee took note of the ten- 
dency to use the term “interim pastor,” 
and declared that this title is not ac- 
ceptable. It quoted paragraph 126, Book 
of Church Order, saying, “The relation 
between a minister and church may be 
that of a pastor, associate pastor, as- 
sistant pastor, mission pastor, minister 
of education, stated supply, temporary 


supply or occasional supply.” 

A protest is also filed with reference 
to a proposed change in the Book of 
Church Order as it is to be presented to 
the coming Assembly. The ad interim 
committee studying the BCO proposes 
that commissions on the Minister and 
His Work become committees and that 
functions be limited accordingly. The 
Assembly’s committee views this pro- 
posed change “with grave concern” and 
expresses its disapproval of the proposal. 


Pulpit Freedom 

A section of the report deals with free- 
dom of the pulpit, as the committee de- 
clares: 

“The freedom of the pulpit is one of 
the cardinal principles of our Presbyte- 
rian heritage. It was achieved only after 
long and bitter struggle and like liberty 
itself, must be fought for continually lest 
the insidious forces of evil grind it down. 
Freedom of the pulpit must be wisely 
used. In these days of strain and stress 
there is a question touching the freedom 
of the pulpit with regard to certain moral 
and social issues. It is recognized that 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel. Most 
questions are submitted by telephcne; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: |. How- 
ard Chadwick, Westminster church, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; James T. Cleland, Duke Divinity 
School; and Ben L. Rose of the faculty of 
Union Theological Seminary, Va. 


BILLY GRAHAM 
Some critics have criticized Billy 
Graham for “oversimplifying” what it 
means to be saved. What does this 
mean? 

CHADWICK: I would not want to place 
myself in the position of criticizing what 
the Holy Spirit may be doing through 
Billy Graham. Indeed, many of us have 
seen some of the marvelous and seem- 
ingly permanent transformation of per- 
sons through the ministry of this man. 
When people speak of Billy Graham 
“oversimplifying’” the matter of being 
saved, I believe what they mean is that 
he fails, in their opinion, to present the 
broad scope of the Gospel of Christ with 
all its ramifications and implications for 
our social, economic, political, and cul- 
tural life as well as for the moral and 
spiritual life. There is also the question 
as to whether a person walking down an 
aisle and standing in front of a large 
assembly in an amphitheatre or garden 
or any such place is the response to a 
momentary emotional urge or the response 
of the individual to the movement of the 
Holy Spirit. That, I believe, is the ques- 
tion in the minds of some. Whether the 
experience is genuine and permanent can 
only be tested in the crucible of time. 
By their fruits shall we know them. 

MopERATOR: So, there is a danger 


that it may be made to look too easy? 

CLELAND: I think that one must be 
fair to Billy Graham. I‘have heard re- 
cently that he has changed the word 
“converts” to the word “seekers,” and 
I think he would say now that what he 
does is to initiate them on the path of 
salvation, then leave to the ministers of 
the churches, the implementing of the 
beginning of salvation. 

CuHapwick: I know that is true. From 
those with whom I have talked who have 
been intimately associated with Billy 
Graham in some of his campaigns, there 
comes the same testimony—that he re- 
gards himself not simply as an evange- 
list, but as a “revivalist,” and that a per- 
son who professes faith in his campaign 
is not a mature Christian; he is a new- 
born babe in the Christian faith, 


CHRIST’S THRONE 
What about the Throne of David? 

Although God promised that it would 
last forever, some people contend that 
Jesus occupies it now. 

Rose: I would agree with that conten- 
tion. Jesus does occupy the throne of 
David now. David was a king who 
ruled in majesty and splendor over the 
people of God. The throne of David, 
therefore, is symbolic of kingship over 
God’s people. 

MopERATOR: We are back to one of 
those situations of symbolism again. 

Rose: Exactly. If someone again takes 
it literally, we get into trouble. We 
Christians believe that the church is now 
the people of God, and Christ occupies 
the throne of David because he is the 
head of the church, the ruler of the 
people of God. 


these moral and social issues are only 
a part of the pattern of the whole Chris. 
tian life. However, the question has 
caused embarrassment to some ministers 
as well as to some church officers. 

“Recommendations: (1) that the Gen. 
eral Assembly appoint a special commit- 
tee composed of commissioners to the 1958 
General Assembly with instructions to 
prepare a statement setting forth the 
stand of our denomination on this sub- 
ject; (2) that if the above statement is 
adopted by the Assembly it shall be read 
to the session of each church by the 
clerk of the session.” 

A detailed financial report for the year 
is provided, showing total expenditures 
of $18,528,00, with $22,570.00 requested 
for next year. Included in this is the 
salary of the secretary, $8,500, including 
$1500 house allowance. 

Judge John A. Fulton of Louisville, 
Ky., is chairman of the present commit- 
tee making the report. 


Pusan Will Offer 
Language Center 

Pusan, Korea (RNsS)—Courses in 
spoken and written Korean specifically 
tailored to the needs of newly arrived 
Christian missionaries will be offered by 
the Pusan Branch of Yonsei University. 

Yonsei, Korea’s pioneer Christian uni- 
versity, operates with the support of 
major Protestant mission boards doing 
work in the Far East. The Pusan branch 
was set up following the Korean war to 
relieve overcrowded conditions in the 
Seoul educational institutions. 

The language course for the mission- 
aries will be administered by Prof. Joon- 
myoung Han, and is expected to be di- 
vided into two 15-week terms of study 
annually. 

Missionaries of seven overseas mis- 
sion boards have already indicated they 
intend to register for the course. Open- 
ing date for the first spring term has 
been set for April 1. 


Hymns on World Order 
Being Sought in Contest 


New York (RNS)—New hymns ex- 
pressing Christian “understanding of the 
nature of the international situation” are 
being sought by the Hymn Society of 
America. 

Some of the hymns will be chosen for 
singing at the Fifth World Order Study 
Conference at Cleveland November 18- 
21. Writers are asked to submit texts to 
meters found in standard church hym- 
nals. 

Deane Edwards, society president, said 
the hymns should deal with “the aspira- 
tions of men and nations seeking peace, 
freedom, justice and goodwill.” 

Theme of the Cleveland conference will 
be “Christian Responsibility on a Chang- 
ing Planet.” 

Hymn texts may be submitted to the 
society at 297 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N.Y., by Sept. 1. 
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To the Charlotte Assembly: Christian Relations Report for 1958 


Speaking for God— 
The Prophetic Role of the Church 


HE MANTLE of the prophet has 

been worn by both minister and lay- 
man. He who wears it will submit to a 
drastic revision of his own and his fel- 
lows’ mortal nature, He will insist upon 
a complete conversion of man’s relation- 
ship with man. He will demand that 
humanity’s entrenched traditions be 
shaken into conformity with the precepts 
of God. It is the prophetic strain that 
has kept the gospel’s demands fresh from 
age to age. 

Yet the most difficult function of the 
church to maintain is the prophetic. Es- 
tablishment, success and respectability 
compose the heady wine that causes once 
rugged preachers to “prophesy no more 
in Israel.” Historically, the prophets of 
the Lord have steered a course between 
the priestly cult on the one hand which 
insisted on right ritual and the sooth- 
sayers on the other whose easy ecstasy 
was mistaken for prophecy. Amos, for 
example, claimed neither the priest Ama- 
ziah, nor the sons of the prophets, as 
fellow-servants of the true faith. The 
present-day priest-cult is insensitive for- 
malism; and modern soothsaying is the 
practice of emotionalism. On the one side 
prophecy will freeze in complacency and 
on the other it will melt in passion. 


|. Israel’s Prophetic Tradition 

Whereas the priests were the agents 
of the ritual that offered atonement for 
sin, the prophet felt a divine compulsion 
to attack the sin itself, no matter what 
might be the consequences to himself. Be- 
cause of the cutting edge of his words 
and the vital nerves struck, the prophet’s 
tenure was short and his life hazardous. 
It was God’s purpose to send him but 
man purposed to cut him off. Seldom did 
one grow old and full of his years. His 
message was directed toward individuals 
and nations, rulers and subjects, priests 
and people, and false prophets who cried, 
“Peace, peace,” where there was no peace. 

For example, here are some of the 
prophets and some of their objects of 
concern : 


IsAIAH— 
Sodom-like shamelessness 
Brazenness of women 
Grasping landholders 
Revelry and drunkenness 
Perverters of worship 
Perverters of moral distinctions 
Disbelief in a judgment 
International relations which left God 
and his providence out of account 
JEREMIAH— 
Sensuous worship of fertility gods 
Social injustice 
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The Charlotte Assembly is ask- 
ed to adopt this report and 
commend it for wide distribu- 
tion and study among the 
churches. 


Personal immorality 

Discrimination against aliens 

Conduct and decisions of the king 

Slavery 

Alliances against the ruling power 
EZEKIEL— 

General cruelty and oppression 

Abnormal marital relationships 

Alliances without trust in God 
HosEa— 

Political corruption 

Adulterating the prescribed form of 

worship 


Faithless dependence on foreign aid 
AmMos— 

Indentured slavery 

Temple prostitution 

Unchastity 

Legal oppression of the poor 

Complication of religious forms 

Landgrabbing 

Political bribery 

Sharp class distinction 
JONAH— 

Nationalism that suppressed evangelism 
MicaH— 

Commercial dishonesty 

Greedy motives of judge, priest and 

prophet 

General violence and murder 
HABAKKUK— 

Aggressor nations more wicked than 

their victims 

In summary, there was no phase of 
living that the prophet felt to be out of 
his purview. He spoke on worship, home 
life, class consciousness, discrimination, 
politics, economics, sex, slavery, interna- 
tional affairs, evangelism. 

Without exception, no matter what 
medium of thought they used, all the 
prophets decried idolatry which led to 
every form of civil and personal sin, and 
the disbelief in a day of reckoning for 
their moral indifference. But the prophet 
was not content to generalize; he spelled 
out each sin in painful detail. Hardly 
can a condition be found today that was 
not spoken to by the prophet, Yet if there 
are conditions unique to our generation 
the ancient prophet has given the modern 
prophet his precedent—there was no part 
of life that he considered exempt from 
God’s surveillance and his spokesman’s 
voice. 


Il. The Prophetic Office of Christ 

Our Confession of Faith reads: “Christ 
executeth the office of a prophet in his 
revealing to the church in all ages, by 


his spirit and word, in divers ways of 
administration, the whole will of God, 
in all things concerning their edification 
and salvation.” In his earthly ministry 
Jesus did not hesitate to expess this 
whole will of God even though it flouted 
the conventional ways of men. Here are 
some examples of his prophetic conduct. 

He took the old commandments that 
applied only to overt acts and revealed 
that they applied to the hidden motive 
and the guarded thought. 

He ruled other laws out-of-date be- 
cause they had been designed to accom- 
modate hardness of heart and the harsh- 
ness of the times, such as the law of 
retaliation and of divorce. 

He exalted a disposition of peace and 
non-violence at a time when his attitude 
was considered insanity or cowardice. 

He disdained all customs of discrim- 
ination based on religious piety or social 
prestige, finding more compatibility and 
sincere response among the honest sinners 
than the artificial saints. 

He gave the Sabbath back to man, 
whereas man had been made subordinate 
to the day. He judged active service on 
that day, such as healing, to be of more 
value than passive piety. 

He refused to observe religious prac- 
tices that had lost or never had any sen- 
sible purpose, such as the ceremonial 
washing of the hands. 

He recognized no value in scrupulous 
tithing which was unaccompanied by a 
concern for the weightier matters of jus- 
tice, mercy and faith. 

He openly denounced the satisfaction 
with external forms of religion that never 
penetrated and cleansed the “extortion 
and rapacity” within the “inner cup” 
of a man. 

He denounced men who combined piety 
with sharp business practices. 

He decried showmanship in prayer 
and almsgiving. 

He cracked a whip over the heads of 
racketeering merchants who were using 
religion for personal gain and who su- 
perimposed business on their faith rather 
than faith on their business. 

He made it plain even to his judges 
that the governments of men must yield 
to the kingdom of God of which he him- 
self was regent. 

He sought to turn his nation from a 
course that would lead to war, warning 
that it would lead to destruction and the 


loss of its role as the historic people of 
God. 








Above all, he performed the ultimate 
prophetic function by loving the people 
he chastened, staying by them, tranfus- 
ing his life into them, accepting God’s 
indictment of humanity upon his own 
spirit and the malice of men upon his 
own body, His prophetic nature brought 
him to the high priestly act of giving his 
life as a ransom for those enslaved to 
the sins he so positively fought. The 
Lord has laid upon him the iniquity of 
us all. Has it not always been so with 
The Prophet and, in a lesser sense, his 
prophets ? 


lll. The Early Church 


The fellowship of Christians as de- 
scribed in the New Testament constituted 
a leaven in society which sought to bring 
the individual and corporate life of man 
into conformity to the will of God. 
Theirs was the painful responsibility of 
living out the precepts of Christ that were 
thoroughly alien to the larger society. 
They had to do this in such a way as to 
prove that good citizens of the Kingdom 
made better citizens of the emperor. Thus 
the beloved community as a community 
conveyed the prophetic idea to a pagan 
society. 

Within the church fellowship itself 
so many of the problems revolved about 
the Jew-Gentile relationships. Paul was 
prompt to rebuke Peter for yielding to the 
pressure of those who advocated that a 
portion of the congregation be given an 
inferior status in the church. In a most 
sympathetic way Paul urged Philemon to 
take back his runaway slave, Onesimus, 
and instead of punishing him accept him 
as a brother in Christ. Thus the early 
church did not abolish a system but it 
did weaken that system’s moral claim by 
upholding the inherent worth of every 
individual. Through such a witness the 
church was prophetic. 


IV. The Church of the Reformation 


The reform movement in the church 
could never have been accomplished 
apart from dauntless men who were will- 
ing to assume the role of prophet. The 
servants of the Lord in their priestly min- 
istrations could seldom see the radical 
departure the church had made from its 
original moorings. Generations of human 
sediment had covered the foundations. 
Justification by faith and the priesthood 
of every believer are precious tenets that 
can be so easily obscured by human pres- 
tige, heavy organization, calendar ob- 
servances and cold formalism. The prac- 
ticed, critical eye of the prophet guards 
us from glorifying the structure and for- 
getting the function of our faith. It must 
be remembered that the true reformed 
church is in constant process of reforma- 
tion in order that it be saved from itself 
and for the Kingdom of God. 


V. The Present Church 
The church on earth is a mixture of 
the human and the divine. The church 
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truly is a fellowship of the redeemed, but 
it is also a fellowship of those in the 
process of being redeemed. The church 
is constantly confronted with the condi- 
tion of tension between God’s ideal for 
his people and their actual behavior. A 
case in point is found in Paul’s letter to 
the Christians in Corinth, He refers to 
them as those “‘called to be saints.” There 
is no doubt concerning their redemption 
for they would be sustained and found 
“guiltless in the day of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Yet they were allowing dissen- 
sions to disrupt God’s purpose for them. 

Only as the church is faithful in 
bringing her life under the scrutiny of 
God may she expect to have influence in 
speaking to the sins of the world. It is 
right and proper that church courts 
should speak from time to time as di- 
rected by the Holy Spirit to the evils 
found in the life of the church, whether 
they be sins of the flesh or otherwise; 
whether they be individual or corporate. 
Indeed, no area of the life of man is 
so near to perfection or so far removed 
from ecclesiastical responsibility that it 
should escape the catharsis of healthy 
criticism. Actions of the General Assem- 
bly have dealt with various evils in the 
life of our day. These have not been 
directives but they have constituted the 
witness of a church body united in the 
Body of Christ and alive to her prophetic 
mission. 


Church Courts 


It should be remembered that church 
courts are not expected to reflect the 
majority opinion of the denomination’s 
membership but to interpret the will of 
God as they have come to understand it. 
The deliverances of church courts are 
not intended to bind the conscience; 
nevertheless they should be carefully con- 
sidered in the light of the teachings of 
the Bible. In this connection we should 
be very grateful for our representative 
form of government which enables each 
commissioner to come to the court un- 
instructed by his constituency, allowing 
him, in this lofty setting with his fellow- 
presbyters, to listen more carefully to 
the voice of God and perhaps become a 
part of the prophetic strain of the church. 

The fact that Christ is Lord of the 
conscience frees every churchman from 
the unwarranted authority of officials or 
courts. Yet it is that same Lord of the 
conscience that requires that we speak 
to each other prophetically, that some of 
us be delegated to draw apart and de- 
liberate these matters of conscience, re- 
turn to us with their insights, and pre- 
sent them to us as their conviction as 
God has given them to understand his 
will. Pronouncements by church courts 
on matters of conscience in no way im- 
ply compulsion. They are offered to 
combat moral anarchy. They are pre- 
sented in the hope that many minds might 
freely conform to the one mind of Christ. 





THE RIGHT functions of the church 

are never determined by public opin- 
ion polls. Samplings of the preferences 
of its members are almost irrelevant, no 
matter how good their sentiments. God 
must be the only voter.—FRANKLIN 
CuiarK FRY. 





For the Lord of the conscience is one 
Lord, not many. To unite in Christ is 
to yearn for spiritual oneness and as 
much agreement as is possible in all 
human relationships. 

In her prophetic role the church must 
remember two things. One, she herself 
is in constant need of God’s forgiving 
grace because of her involvement in the 
sins common to all mankind. Only asa 
spirit of compassion is found in her 
message may we expect people to believe 
that the Spirit of Christ, indeed, is speak- 
ing to them through the church, Two, 
the church through her courts must not 
over-rate her proficiency in human af- 
fairs. In the principles of Christ she 
should be expert and should be able to 
offer the overarching rules for every area 
of life. But the application of these 
principles to many complex details must 
be left to more intimate knowledge by 
the individual churchmen involved. The 
line between principle and application is 
an indistinct one and must be searched 
for with deep spiritual discernment. 


The Minister 

The minister, likewise, should be mind- 
ful of his responsibility in speaking of 
contemporary evils. He should bring the 
teachings of Scriptures to bear upon the 
everyday life of his people. He must 
speak the truth in love, nevertheless, the 
truth. He may never approximate the 
character of Christ nor even that of the 
ancient prophets but he is called to fol- 
low their pattern and carry his cross. 
If anyone shall argue that to consider 
himself of the company of Christ and 
his prophets is presumptuous, he is right. 
But this is our glorious presumption! 

The church must seek to function in 
her prophetic role as she establishes and 
provides for agencies, schools and pro- 
grams for teaching the Christian faith 
and life. Through teaching, the church 
is seeking to help people become aware 
of themselves as the People of God, to 
help them understand God’s will for his 
people, to encourage them to yield them- 
selves to his rightful Lordship, and to 
develop skills for use in service to his 
Kingdom. This demands that careful 
attention be given to interpretations of 
God’s will which have been provided by 
individuals and by church courts, even 
though the ultimate decisions concerning 
the will of God must be so personal that 
the final interpretations to be made will 
remain ones for the individual to make 
as he is led by the Holy Spirit. Because 
of the nature of man, the process re- 
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quired for teaching will always require 
those who teach to recognize their own 
humanity and their own involvement in 
the process of seeking to learn and to do 
the will of God. But this fact does not 
mean that those who teach are to avoid 
their responsibility to make available to 
those seeking to learn with them the in- 
terpretations which may be helpful in 
moving toward the goals of the teaching 
process. Thus, that which is prophetic, 
that which is capable of helping persons 
to know and understand the will of God, 
will be basic to Christian teaching. 


VI. Individual Responsibility 

The individual must speak against the 
same wrongs as the early prophets. He 
must come to know the gospel message 
as a whole so as to know the difference 
between the letter of the law and the 
spirit of the law, and the differences be- 
tween pomp and circumstance and hu- 
mility and service. The church member 
must understand that he is the inheritor 
of a rich legacy born out of injustice, 
tempered by persecution, chilled by mis- 
application, heated by reformation and 
brought to cutting edge by conviction. 
He must become the tool whereby society 
is sculptured into the likeness of Christ. 
The individual member must first rid 
himself of the very things that he prophe- 
sies against in society or be convicted 
of impersonation. He himself is the pro- 
phetic instrument of the extension of the 
church and care must be taken as to 
what and how the instrument prophesies, 

In the last analysis, the local church 
and its members must bear the heaviest 
responsibility in the prophetic role. It 
is in the local community that people 
live—where decisions must be made and 
positions taken. This is the place where 
votes are cast and leaders are elected. 
This is the place where people may be 
persecuted for the stand they take. Here 
the church, through the pastor, session 
and congregation, must witness to her 
mission. Here the church fails or be- 
comes a bulwark for people who are 
really in trouble and need the help which 
only the church of Christ can give. 


Vil. The Church and the World 
Our understanding of the function of 
the church in society depends upon our 
understanding of the relationship of the 
church to the world. To understand this 
relationship to the world, we need to 
remember, among others, three truths 
stressed in the Scriptures. The first of 
these is that God is sole creator of the 
world and the sovereign Lord of nature 
and of history. A second truth found 
throughout the Scriptures is that the 
world has been corrupted by sin and 
therefore man needs to be redeemed from 
the corrupting influences of the world. A 
third truth is that the church’s mission 
is concerned not only with the salvation 
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of individuals from the world, but also 
the salvation of the world itself. 

The predicament of man and of the 
world has led to misunderstanding and 
tension between those who hold to a more 
restricted concept and those who have a 
more comprehensive concept of the mis- 
sion of the church to the world. In the 
more restricted view the church has to 
do only with the salvation of individual 
souls, with little concern for the obliga- 
tions of redeemed individuals for re- 
deeming of the community. According 
to this conception, “The church is 
thought of as an ark in which saved 
souls may find refuge from a world that 
is doomed to destruction. The influence 
of the church on the community is re- 
stricted to the manifestation of love in 
private relations with individuals and 
in ministering to the needs of the sick 
and the poor.” (The Church and its 
Function in Society by Visser ’t Hooft 
and Oldham, p. 108.) 

The more comprehensive concept like- 
wise understands the mission of the 
church to be the salvation of individuals 
but not apart from society. Thus, man 
can hardly pray effectively to God with- 
out recognizing his obligations to his 
neighbor. This concept of the church’s 
mission while recognizing the universal 
rule of Christ in the world to come rather 
emphasizes the urgent mission of the 
church in claiming all of society for him, 
here and now. 

It is our conviction that, whether the 
kingdom of God be conceived as a goal 
to be realized within the temporal order, 
or as one to be realized in fullness only 
in eternity, the love of Christ and the 
necessity that the Christian live his life 
within the entanglements of society con- 
strain the church to be concerned with 
all the agencies and forces which affect 
human life for good or for evil. This 
means that the church, in her prophetic 
role, is impelled to declare the will of 
God for every morally and spiritually 
significant relationship of life. For none 
is exempt from its application. Man does 
not exist in a vacuum. He lives ines- 
capably in relationship. Jesus expects 
us to expand the person-to-person atti- 
tudes he taught us to fit the whole com- 
plex social pattern, involving customs, 
laws and organizations. There are not 
two gospels, a social and an individual 
gospel. There is one gospel the objective 
of which is to redeem man and make him 
progressively more Christian from the 
innermost depth of his heart to the outer- 
most reach of his involvements in society. 


SECOND PART—The second part 
of the Christian Relations report 
dealing with ‘Current Social Prob- 
lems’’—Alcoholic Beverages, Labor 
and Industry, Race Relations, and 
International Relations—will appear 
in a later issue.—Eds. 


College Hall, Montreat, 
Is Destroyed by Fire 


A fire at Montreat, N. C., conference 
center of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, destroyed College Hall, a dormi- 
tory housing 67 girls, on the night of 
March 1. No one was hurt, but most 
of the 44 girls living on the second floor 
lost all of their belongings. The fire was 
discovered during a basketball game. 
Only 15 girls were in the building at the 
time. The loss is estimated at more than 
$150,000. 


General Assembly 
Commissioners (U. S.) 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA 


Birmingham—(M)* Daniel D. Rhodes, 
Memphis, Tenn.; J. Herndon McCain, Don- 
ald R. Esty, (E)* Grady Self, M. B. Shaw, 
Cleveland Brunson, Birmingham. 

Central Alabama—(M) F. H. M. Wil- 
liams, Tuscaloosa; (E) William Thomas, 
Bessemer. 

East Alabama—(M) J. W. Stork, Clay- 
ton; George B. Merrin, Alexander City; 
John D. Reese, III, Ozark; (E) Joe F. 
Hixon, Montgomery; Max W. Freeman, Jr., 
Wetumpka; B. H. Leyburn, Millbrook. 

Mobile—(M) John M. Crowell, Charles 
L. Smith (E) J. Glenn Cobb, Mobile; W. 
T. Newberry, Citronelle. 

North Alabama—(M) J. L. Plexico, Syla- 
cauga; James C. Wool, Guntersville; (E) 
M. N. Thomas, Hissop; A. H. Watwood, 
Childersburg. 

Tuscaloosa—(M) Leland C. Jorgensen, 
Aliceville; Robert Moody Holmes, Selma; 
(E) Curtis Eatman, Mantua; O. A. Wiltsie, 
Catherine. 


SYNOD OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Albemarle—(M) Russell B. Fleming, 
Rocky Mount; John R. Hay, Ahoskie; Ver- 
non B. McGehee, Pinetops; (E) Livingston 
Stallings, New Bern; Brown Mayo, Falk- 
land; Dr. Corbett Howard, Goldsboro. 

Concord—(M) W. H. Matheson, Marion; 
E. P. Moye, Mooresville; F. R. Stair, Hick- 
ory; J. M. Murchison, Concord; A. L. 
Moran, (E) J. C. McNelly. H. D. Rhodes, 
Statesville; H. M. Pitts, Kannapolis; J. L. 
Goodnight, B. B. Bullis, Salisbury. 

Fayetteville—(M) W. B. Heyward, Rae- 
ford; R. S. Arrowood, Linden; T. A. Guiton, 
Parkton; R. L. Prince, Pinehurst; T. W. 
Apperson, (E) N. A. Currie, Jr.. Fayette- 
ville; Dr. R. D. Croom, Maxton; N. L. Mc- 
Fadyen, Raeford; A. L. Monroe, Robbins; 
Dr. D. S. Currie, Parkton. 

Granville—(M) R. W. Cousar, Raleigh; 
Scott M. Poole, Wendell; W. F. Stinespring, 
(E) Perry Sloan, Jr., Durham; C. H. How- 
ell, Townesville; V. M. Cooley, Raleigh. 

Kings Mountain—(M) George T. Brown, 
Richmond, Va.; W. D. Ratchford, Mt. Holly; 
R. H. Ratchford, N. Belmont; (E) J. F. 
Gallimore, Tryon; Ted Manning, Gastonia; 
Jack Murphy, Mt. Holly. 

Mecklenburg—(M) D. K. Snyder, Badin; 
W. B. McSwain, Derita; J. S. McClure, 
Huntersville; A. T. Taylor, Marston; Mal- 
colm R. Williamson, James E. Fogartie, 
W. S. Boyce, Stuart D. Currie, J. Cecil 
Lawrence, (E) J. Mason Wallace, HM. P. 
Cathey, J. Preston Robinson, P. F. How- 
erton, W. E. Price, H. H. Thompson, Char- 
lotte; Dr. C. A. Bolt, Marshville; lL. A. 
Fesperman, Badin; C. R. Poole, Biscoe. 

Orange—(M) Jack Brown Scott, Paris, 
Ky.; John G. Parks, Jr., Robert Lee Turner 
Reidsville; Cecil Callis, Yanceyville; C. W. 
Jennins, Spray; John G. Whitley, (E) U 
M. Yount, Leaksville; H. P. Morrison, High 
Point; W. H. Sullivan, Jr., W. B. Mayhew, 
D. J. Walker, Jr., Greensboro; Dr. F. L 
Knight, Sanford. 

Wilmington—(M) Chap. Preston C. Oliv- 
er, San Francisco, Calif.; Charles W. 
Worth, Whiteville; Neill G. Stevens, Fay- 
etteville; Hubert J. Kaylor, (E) John 
Hall, Wilmington; Julian Carr, Wallace; 
Dr. H. A. Edwards, Pink Hill; H. M. Lea- 
man, Whiteville. 

Winston-Salem—(M) M. W. Norfleet, 
Jr., Richmond, Va.; Troy A. Young, Jr., 
(E) Tully D. Blair, Winston-Salem; Hugh 
S. Larew, Mocksville. 


*(M)—Ministers; *(E)—Elders. Where 
no city follows a commissioner’s name, his 
home town is the next one listed. 
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EDITORIAL 


Propaganda and the 
Charlotte Assembly 


Some of the overtures being addressed 
to the Charlotte General Assembly and 
a private mailing going out to all pro- 
spective commissioners to the Assembly 
may give a clue to the hopes being enter- 
tained by a faction in the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church. 


The 12-page article by a Reidsville, 
N. C., layman appears in the format and 
with the type used for The Southern 
Presbyterian Journal, although the article 
has not appeared in that publication. It 
is an address given to lay groups in 
Memphis, Tenn., and Jackson, Miss., by 
a speaker whose efforts to stir up dissen- 
tion and oppose the church’s program 
outside the channels of the church courts 
brought a severe condemnation by Mem- 
phis Presbytery (OuTLOOK, Feb. 17). 

The mailing to the commissioners tells 
them about some so-called “disturbing 
trends” in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church and it seeks to persuade them 
that the leadership of the church is un- 
sound and not to be trusted and that it 
does not represent the rank-and-file of 
the church’s membership. Its conclusion 
is that the only way to bring these lead- 
ers into line is to cut off all support from 
the church’s agencies until they do what 
the dissenters demand. 

It may be instructive to look at some 
of the claims made in the document and 
some of the techniques that are used to 
establish its case. 

For one thing, definitions are given to 
establish the meaning of “conservative” 
and “liberal.”” These definitions seem 
arbitrarily designed to distort and prej- 
udice the case. Very clearly they do not 
do what definitions are supposed to do. 
For example, in the definition of a “‘lib- 
eral,” it is reasonably certain that no 
one within the bounds of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church would be willing to 
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accept such a definition as accurately 
describing his position and point of 
view. 

Age-old efforts against the cooperative 
movement among the old and well estab- 
lished denominations of the country come 
in for the customary attacks. This is not 
surprising. What is surprising is that 
the purpose for the formation for the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, made up of 
the major and highly respected interde- 
nominational agencies at work in this 
country, is grossly distorted and mis- 
stated. But how are the laymen who read 
the attacking document going to know 
that they have not been told the truth? 

The long story of the attacks of J. 
Howard Pew and associates against poli- 
cies of the National Council is related 
in this document, but the real facts in 
the case are not given. Two years ago 
we dealt at length with this matter. The 
complete story is available for those who 
want to know the truth. 

As it has always done in certain quar- 
ters, the denominational Christian Re- 
lations program comes in for a big at- 
tack, and it and the General Assembly 
supporting it are made a sort of whipping 
boy. Of course, in view of the strong 
endorsement which recent Assemblies 
have given the Christian Relations pro- 
gram, it is understandable that certain 
groups should be as unhappy about the 
General Assembly as about the National 
Council or the Christian Relations em- 
phasis. If the leadership of the boards 
and agencies is untrustworthy, as the 
paper charges again and again, and if the 
Assembly has chosen these leaders and 
supports them, then, of course, it must fall 
in the same category. Therefore, the battle 
cry is sounded to abolish the Christian 
Relations program, to chastise the leader- 
ship of Women’s Work, those who pre- 
pare the Sunday School literature, those 
who compose commissions on the Min- 
ister and His Work, the committee work- 
ing on the revision of the Book of Church 
Order—and, in fact, almost everybody 
else. 

Of course, this would leave a remnant 
which must assume the leadership of the 
church and its agencies and bring us to 
truth and sanity once more. 

This is what the laymen’s groups are 
told, only it is explained to them that 
it is no remnant at all, but the over- 
whelming majority of the church. If this 
is true, then we have seen one of the most 
amazing capitulations in history. Of 
course, it is not true. The church’s lead- 
ership is alert and vital, it is concerned 
and dedicated, and it is guiding our af- 
fairs in an able manner. And it has the 
confidence and loyal support of the 
church-at-large. 

Commissioners to the Charlotte As- 
sembly can be sure of one thing: The 
same kind of attack from the same 
sources will be going on at this time next 
year against the actions taken by the 





commissioners who will compose this 
year’s Assembly. 

There is always room for dissent and 
disagreement and no one objects to this, 
There is no room, however, for distortion, 
for charges of disloyalty and bad mo- 
tives. There is no excuse for undermin- 
ing the church’s program and leadership, 
its agencies and the benevolences that are 
needed. 

To do so in the name of piety with 
talk of revival and the Holy Spirit is 
inexcusable and will fool no one. 

Such efforts in the past have met a 
well-merited rebuff. They will do so now. 


Are Leaders to Lead? 


Christian Action groups in southern 
churches are coming in for the traditional 
criticism in these days. Some of them are 
being criticized for having accepted 
$15,000 gifts from the Fund for the Re- 
public. 

When this criticism appeared recently 
among Southern Baptists, one of their 
leaders pointed out that in recent years 
large gifts have been received by denom- 
inational colleges in every part of the 
country from the same source—the Ford 
Foundation, which provides the money 
for the Fund for the Republic. He points 
out that no one has assumed that accept- 
ance of this money compromised those 
colleges or made them institutions of the 
Ford Motor Company or of the Roman 
Catholic Church, of which Henry Ford, 
2nd, is now a member. 

The criticism is also made that church 
boards and agencies do not reflect the 
sentiments of the majority of their people. 
In the same response the Baptist leader 
pointed out the fallacy of such a re- 
quirement, as he said: 

“Under that policy we would not be 
able to get a resolution through the Con- 
vention advocating tithing, inasmuch as 
the majority of Southern Baptists mani- 
festly do not practice the principle! We 
make impossible and unnecessary the po- 
sition of any of our agencies or institu- 
tions if we require them to seek what is 
the lowest common denominator of South- 
ern Baptists and then sponsor that as a 
goal toward which we should move.” 


Did You Notice? 


The three judges of the court in Flor- 
ence, Italy, who convicted the Roman 
Catholic bishop recently may face ex- 
communciation, according to the Vatican 
newspaper. It said the court may have 
fallen under excommunication for “di- 
rectly or indirectly” impeding ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction. (This bishop was con- 
victed on charges of defaming a grocer 
and his wife who were married in a civil 


ceremony. ) a a a 


A veteran south Georgia school teacher 
says she was pressured into resigning 
after she permitted a white pupil to ride 
in a Negro school bus. The Lanier 
County Board of Education has ruled 
that the resignation was unanimously 
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Footnote to “A Witnessing Church” 


A WITNESSING CONGREGATION 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


OTHING that is about to be said 
here is meant to throw the least 
shadow of doubt on the fact that the most 
important and effective witnessing for 
Christ a church ever does is through the 
lives of the individuals who belong to it. 
More than this, nothing said here is 
meant to question for a moment the pro- 
found fact that it is always the Holy 
Spirit “accompanying the Word” that 
makes it effective for salvation. The true 
convincer and converter of men is not 
the preacher, not any man or woman, but 
the Holy Spirit of Truth. 

But the Holy Spirit uses us, or can 
use us if we do not stand in his way. The 
Holy Spirit “works through means” as 
they said in the 17th century—that is, it 
seldom happens that human beings are 
turned to God by the sheer omnipotence 
of Deity alone. God the master-workman 
picks up selected tools. He far more often 
works through persons than without per- 
sons to win persons. 

One extremely effective instrument of 
the Spirit is the congregation. When we 
say “witnessing church” we may be 
thinking of the individual members and 
what they do and say between 12 noon 
on a Sunday and 11 A.M. the following 
Sunday. But suppose we think about 
that hour between eleven and twelve (or 
thereabouts) on Sunday, when the scat- 
tered individuals are together inside the 
same four walls—together physically, 
and possibly together spiritually. (We 
say possibly because the miracle does not 
always come to pass.) The congregation 
itself can be a great witness, and when 
it is not a witness for Christ it can be 
a great stumbling block. 

The story has often been told that the 
main reason why the late Mahatma 
Gandhi was not a Christian was a very 
orthodox congregation he used to visit in 
South Africa, seeking light—and finding 
none. But although Gandhi’s story, alas, 
could be duplicated many times, so can 
stories on the opposite side, of Christians 





accepted and there is now no vacancy. 
She is appealing to the State Board of 
Education. 

In December, Mrs. A, B. Baskin, the 
teacher, flagged down a school bus after 
she had a flat tire while driving three 
of her fourth-grade pupils home. It so 
happened that the bus was for Negroes. 
She offered nine-year-old Pat Taylor his 
choice of riding in the bus or waiting for 
the tire to be fixed. He rode in the bus. 
Mrs. Baskin had taught for 21 years in 
Lanier County. She testified that she 
was visited at her home by three school 
officials who indicated that she must re- 
sign or be fired. 
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who were first attracted to the Christian 
faith through their visits to some par- 
ticular church. 


OW can a congregation bear witness 

to Christ and his cause? We are not 
thinking of testimony meetings so named. 
How is the “regular” Sunday service 
itself a testimony meeting? 

First, there is the witness of the church 
building. A cavernous draughty barn, 
or an imitation of a comfortable little 
theater, or a sanctuary which belongs for 
any reason in an architectural museum, 
conveys a wrong impression to begin 
with. But where the lighting is neither 
glare nor gloom, the visitor may be 
brought by the very things that meet his 
eye to ask, What can this mean? The 
open Bible, the cross, an inscription 
above the pulpit, the Communion table, 
the ‘“‘storied windows,” perhaps pictures 
or carvings on walls or screens or pul- 
pit, yes, even candles with their reminder 
that, for the Christian, Sunday is a festal 
day—these have a strong effect to begin 
with, on any visitor with a sensitive mind. 
(By the way, the writer has always found 
it odd that Presbyterians, who go in for 
stained glass in a big way, seem to have 
a prejudice against pictures (and even 
more against statues) anywhere except 
in the windows!) 

Then there is the witness of the con- 
gregation, the collection of people sitting, 
standing or kneeling there. (Again one 
wonders: Why is a kneeling Christian 
such a scandal in a Presbyterian 
Church?) Their attitude, eager or dull 
or frustrated (like people who are about 
to miss a 12:10 plane), says much with- 
out words. Their mere numbers, not so 
much their number by count as the way 
they fill (or don’t fill) the sanctuary, 
says something for or against religion. 
The make-up of the congregation— 
whether it is made up chiefly from one 
age group, or perhaps one age group is 
conspicuous by its absence—whether 
everyone seems to be from about the 
same layer of society, the same race, and 
so on—will be eloquent of the kind of 
religion here on exhibit. 


HE CONGREGATION’S partici- 
pation in the service also is a wit- 
ness, one way or the other. Some services 
are constructed so that the congregation 
almost has to take part, as in litanies 
and responses. But the more significant 
points are those where participation is 
voluntary. When singing is going on, do 
the people sing, and sing as if they meant 
it? Is there some connection, or none 
discernible, between what they sing and 
the way they sing it? When the minister 
says, “Let us pray,” do they apparently 
think he meant, “Let me pray,” and leave 
him alone to do it? Or do they seem to 
be following him, are they with him? 
How do they listen to the sermon? 
Anyone with any feel for the mood of 
crowds or groups will find this part of 
the service revealing. Do they have a 
mood of expectancy or of boredom or 
what? Besides, it may occur to an ob- 
servant visitor that the sermon itself is 
a key to the congregation, or what the 
preacher thinks about the congregation. 
Does he find it necessary to entertain 
them? Does he have a low opinion of 
their intelligence? Sinners, sufferers and 
growing Christians, of course, there will 
be, and he will speak to them. But in 
general, is the preacher bringing these 
people solid meat, or milk for babes— 
maybe mixed to a formula? Consider- 
ing also another fact, which an inquiring 
visitor might know, namely that this con- 
gregation called this minister, after some 
acquaintance with him—what kind of 
people must they be who invited a man 
to preach like this to them? 


N EYE on the bulletin or an ear for 
the announcements will also reveal 
something of the church’s witness. What 
kind of things does the church do, as a 
congregation, besides come to church on 
Sundays? The writer preached once in 
a country church where in the Sunday 
bulletin a total of fifty-three separate 
gatherings were announced, for that one 
weck, all the way from pre-revival prayer 
meetings to a Hallowe’en party. It was 
quite plain from the bulletin alone that 
the congregation believed in and prac- 
ticed a Christianity woven into every 
aspect of their everyday living. 
May God raise up more witnessing 
congregations ! 
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Exceptional record for turning out leaders in church, community and nation. 
Sound education undergirded by Christian faith. 


JOSEPH C. ROBERT, President 
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THE MODERATORS REMEMBER 


A Plea for Reconciliation 


By JAMES 


One of a series in which former Mod- 
erators of Presbyterian General Assem- 
blies have been asked to write about 
some of the memories of their Modera- 
torial Year. 


WO FEATURES of the meeting of 
the General Assembly in Orlando in 
1951 stand out in my recollections. 

The first of these concerns the patience 
and forbearance of the commissioners in 
acceding to the requests of the Moderator, 
particularly in allowing him to have as- 
sociates in the work. I have never ac- 
complished anything by myself, but 
always have had a team for any worth- 
while undertakings. There was no prece- 
dent or place in the Book of Church Or- 
der for me to have a Joint Moderator and 
five Vice-Moderators in various parts of 
the church, but the Assembly voted per- 





DR. McCAIN, longtime president of Agnes 
Scott College, was Moderator of the Presby- 
terian, U. S., Assembly in 1951. 
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mission for me to have them and even 
to name them. I was the only one of the 
97 moderators to have such valuable 
assistance, and it was a great comfort 
to me and made possible what seemed to 
be a good year. 

The second item of special interest was 
the first paper which I signed as Mod- 
erator. It was a reply from our denom- 
ination to a wonderful paper of apology 
and desire for reconciliation from the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, containing 
among other items this paragraph: 

“During the Assembly of 1861 and in 
the years that have followed, some words 
have been spoken, articles written, and 
resolutions adopted which have not been 
worthy of our Lord Jesus Christ or his 
servants. Believing that before reconcilia- 
tion can be had, there must be forgive- 
ness, we, therefore, as a General Assem- 
bly, humbly ask forgiveness of you for 
whatever as a church or whatever our 
people have done which has been un- 
worthy of our Savior or which has wound- 
ed you, our brethren. (St. Matthew 5:23, 
24)” 

Our own reply, which I did not have 
the honor of writing, was also a remark- 
able paper of forgiveness and of request 
that we ourselves be forgiven for all the 
unworthy things of which we had been 
guilty during the 90 years of separation. 

I have never read finer statements of 





Your gift, large or small, may 
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Open the doorway to 


LIVING e LEARNING e LEADING 
For a deserving student who needs your help. 
Write to 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 


A General Fund Agency of The Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 











Presbyterian @ Coeducational 


FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 


letics. Dormitories. Summer session. 
Catalog and Illustrated booklet. 
R. T. L. LISTON, President. 





KING COLLEGE 


Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 

accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
(1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
(3) Grant in Aid, (4) Remunerative Work. Sixty-acre campus. 
Board, room, and tuition $895. 


Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 
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PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N. C. 
Educational 
most valuable asset—our youth. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 


excellence for our 


North Carolina 











QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A lUberal arts program especially planned for women students 
A.B. and B.S. degrees ... full accreditation 
Presbyterian Church affiliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 





Christian love and brotherly understand- 
ing, and I will ever be grateful for the 
privilege of signing our part of the cor- 
respondence. 


Centennial Plans for 
‘61 Are Projected 


Five areas are being studied in con- 
nection with the proposed celebration of 
the centennial annivesary of the found- 
ing of the Presbyterian Church, U.S., 
as called for by the 1957 General Assem- 
bly. Sub-committees are at work, plan- 
ning in these areas: celebrations, goals, 
special literature, communications and 
publicity. It is emphasized that the 1961 
celebration is to be no harking back to 
the past but is to “‘be designed primarily 
to point the church forward.” It is also 
planned that a worldwide and ecumenical 
emphasis be given to this celebration. 


Recommended Plans 

Among the plans being discussed by 
the committee, as outlined by President 
Wallace M. Alston of Agnes Scott Col- 
lege, the chairman, are: 

Formal beginning of the celebration at 
the Assembly of 1961, continuing with 
the synod and presbytery meetings with 
the climax in congregations on Reforma- 
tion Sunday which would be Centennial 
Sunday. 

The secretary of the World Presby- 
terian Alliance should be brought to the 
1961 Assembly as should representatives 
of daughter churches by the Board of 
World Missions. 

Synod and synodical meetings should 
provide speakers on the centennial theme, 
“Our Presbyterian Heritage and Mis- 
sion.” Presbytery and presbyterial meet- 
ings should provide suitable observances 
or rallies. 

A Biblical study book will deal with 
basic beliefs of the Reformed Church and 
will be proposed for general use through- 
out 1961. Austin Seminary’s T. Watson 
Street is to write a study book on the 
history of the Presbyterian Church US 
and Ernest Trice Thompson of the Union 
Seminary (Va.) faculty, and OuTLooK 
co-editor, is to write a book dealing with 
the role of the Presbyterian Church in 
tomorrow’s world. 

It is planned to make large use of 
radio, television, film strips and other 


Peace College 


At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESLEY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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media of communication. A budget of $7,500 is requested forthe SO FAR as our civilization treats men 
Goals Proposed centennial committee in 1959. All the as a labor force, fit to produce wealth 
Centennial goals for the church are Assembly’s major agencies are repre- for the few, it is not yet Christian — 


recommended to the General Assembly sented in the planning of this celebration. WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


for approval as follows: 


“(1) To challenge our whole church to 
a deepened awareness of our common his- 
torical heritage and mission as a member 
of the Reformed Family in the world, and 
to consider the distinctive contribution 
we can make as a member of the Presby- 
terian Church in the world today. 

“(2) To strengthen and revitalize the 
spiritual life of our church people (a) 
by inspiring them to rededicate their lives 
and resources so that the Presbyterian 
way of life may be a living witness to the 
reality of the Christian claim; and (b) 
by centering our emphasis on evangelism 
in order to strengthen our sense of obli- 
gation and fulfill our mission to the un- 
reached at home and abroad, praying 
earnestly that through the Holy Spirit’s 
ministration, the goal of one million mem- 
bers by the end of 1961, adopted by the 
General Assembly, may be substantially 
exceeded. 

“(3) To make voluntary supplemental 
offerings during the centennial year as an 
expression of our thanksgiving and dedi- 
cation, one-half of the total received to be 








toward 
total commitment 


Curriculum materials help leaders plan 
for worship, study, and service activities 
in which children, youth, and adults ex- 
perience a growing revelation of and 
growing relation to God. Each should 
find a consuming love for Christ that 
causes him personally to commit his life 
to Him as Saviour and Lord, and desire 
to lead men everywhere to that saving 
knowledge. 





used in helping our sister churches of the 
Reformed faith in countries where they 
have suffered from war or other disasters; 
and one-half to be used in the promotion 
of evangelism, which will be a major 
emphasis of all Presbyterian bodies in 
America in 1960-61.” 


The Division of Evangelism is to be 
asked to cooperate fully with other Pres- 
byterian bodies in planning the nation- 
wide evangelism effort. 


Our Presbyterian Literature provides education materials for a 
complete program of Christian Education. 


Write for brochure describing the literature planned, written, edited, 
and produced by and for our Church—Our Presbyterian Literature.” 
BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION @ PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 








FOR THE RELIEF 
OF HUMAN SUFFERING 
Take Part In 
“THIS GRACIOUS WORK” 


A Ministry of Love and Compassion 


THE EASTER OFFERING 


APRIL 6, 1958 


Give Through Your Church 
For Work Not Included in the Budget 


OVERSEAS RELIEF AND INTER-CHURCH AID 
BOARD OF WORLD MISSIONS + BOX 330 » NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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USA Men Called to 
Home Responsibility 


SACRAMENTO, CaLir. (RNS)—Men of 
America must make their homes “Godly 
places” and add moral and spiritual 
values to their considerations of inter- 
national security, the president of the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men 
said here. 














PORTABLE 
HAT and COAT RACKS 

These multi-purpose wardrobe racks go 
wherever needed or store away like folding 
chairs when not in use. They come in 3 ft. 
or 4 ft. lengths, have two hat shelves and 
1 or 2 full length, hanger bars for coat 
hangers or coat hooks. (Two-sided es 
snap over and straddle the bar, see d 
below). Standard units come on we 
stand rigidly under a full load. 
caster bases are available for wheeling ~~ 
about—loaded or empty. 

Write for Catalog CT-525 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 





1127 West 37th Street ¢ Chicago 9, Illinois 


Clarence McGuire, Kansas City, Mo., 
businessman, told 3,000 members of the 
men’s organization of the Presbyterian 
Church, USA, attending a Western area 
meeting that “parental delinquency, for 
which the men and women of my age 
must take the blame,” must be curbed. 

Parents, he said, must set examples 
for their children “which will lead them 
along paths of righteousness, which will 
make them someday as adults able to live 





The Board of Christian Education 
invites you to a week of 
The finest in Church 
Music Training 
High in the mountains of 
western North Carolina 


MONTREAT 


For the 
1958 PRESBYTERIAN 
CONFERENCE ON 
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July 31-August 6 


FACULTY 
HASKELL BOYTER, M.S.Mus., Atlanta 
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DEANE EDWARDS, D.D., New York 
WM. H. FOSTER, JR., Arlington 
WILLIAM LEMONDS, M.S.Mus., 
Kansas City 
AUSTIN C. LOVELACE, D.Mus., Evanston 
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Music Publishers 
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During the Lenten Season... 
READ and GIVE 
THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION BIBLE 


The inspirational and accurate account of Jesus’ life, 
His crucifixion and resurrection, is timely reading dur- 
ing this Lenten season. Millions have turned to the 
easy-to-read Revised Standard Version Bible because 
it brings them a clearer understanding of the events, 
parables and teachings of the sacred Scriptures, 


The RSV Bible — written in the language of today — is ideal for personal 
use and makes an attractive gift for Easter, confirmations, graduations and 
weddings. Your friends will enjoy and treasure the RSV Bible published by 


Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER FROM 


1 North 6th Street 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following RSV Bibles: 
0) . 
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with fellow men in peace and under- 
standing regardless of race, creed, color, 
or nationality.” 


Daily Witness 

Glenn W. Moore, secretary of the 
church’s General Council, said the “ef- 
fectiveness of the Christian church will 
be exactly as strong or as weak as the 
daily witness of Christian men in their 
regular vocational relationships.” 

Churches do not influence their com- 
munities more “because men in commu- 
nity relationships fail to think of them- 
selves as Christians first, thereby making 
Christian principles govern all other re- 
lationships,” he said. 

He called for the men to place God’s 
will “‘above every other loyalty” and not 
to divide their lives into two ‘“‘compart- 
ments,” one spiritual and the other secu- 
lar. 

“We need to stop trying to line up the 
church ‘on our side’ but to turn to it, 
instead, as a place in which men may 
conscientiously search for the truth in 
such practical issues as right to work, 
freedom, and political platforms,” Dr. 
Moore said. 

Rep. Brooks Hays (D.-Ark.), president 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
urged churches to adopt a “mission of 
reconciliation” in integration problems. 

The churches’ task primarily is to 
“preach with greater power the gospel 
of love,” he said. “It is not to impose 
uniform doctrines upon our scattered 
peoples.” 

‘As men differ in political prefer- 
ences and economic interests, let them 
love each other and pursue their differ- 
ences with moderation,” Rep. Hays de- 
clared. “Otherwise we will place new 
and conceivably very damaging strains 
upon national unity in this period of 
peril. This mission of reconciliation is 
one to have priority with churchmen.” 
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CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
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The Church Observes the Sacraments 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for March 30, 1958 
Romans 6:3-4; | Corinthians 10:14-22 


The word “sacrament” is not found in 
the New Testament. It was brought into 
the Christian vocabulary about 200 A.D. 
by Tertullian, a North African theologian 
who coined many of our current theo- 
logical terms. The word applied properly 
to anything sacred or consecrated, and 
to anything which had a secret or hidden 
import. The early church used, it to 
denote all kinds of religious rites and 
ceremonies, particularly those with a 
latent spiritual meaning. Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, which had been ob- 
served in the church from the outset, were 
the most important sacraments, but mak- 
ing the sign of the cross, ‘anointing with 
oil, the use of salt in some of the cere- 
monies of the church, and many other 
practices were also regarded as sacra- 
ments. In the late Middle Ages the num- 
ber was fixed at seven—baptism, confir- 
mation, penance, the Lord’s Supper 
(commonly observed as the Mass), ex- 
treme unction, ordination and marriage. 
These remain the seven sacraments of 
the Eastern Orthodox, the Roman Catho- 
lic and the Anglo-Catholic wings of the 
church. These seven were accepted, and 
these seven only, because, according to 
Scripture and tradition, it was held that 
they were the only rites or ordinances in- 
stituted by Christ. 

When the Protestant Reformation took 
place, Martin Luther, followed by Cal- 
vin and other Reformers, rejected tradi- 
tion as authority on a par with the Scrip- 
tures, and held that only the latter could 
be recognized as final authority in the 
church. Since baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper were the only two rites which 
Scripture attributed to Christ, they be- 
came and have remained for Protestant- 
ism the two sacraments of the church. 

For Roman Catholics, saving grace 
can be received ordinarily only through 
the sacraments administered by priests, 
in obedience to the Bishop of Rome, who 
is regarded as successor to Peter, and 
vicar of Christ. The efficacy of the sacra- 
ment does not depend on the faith of 
the recipient (in some cases, extreme 
unction, for example, he may not even 
be conscious at the time), but rather on 
the proper performance of the rite. For 
Protestants generally, saving grace is re- 
ceived through faith in Jesus Christ as 
Savior and Lord; the sacraments are not 
necessary, therefore, for salvation, but are 
regarded as means of grace, because they 
are means by which faith is stimulated 
and expressed. 

John Calvin, for example, defined a 
sacrament as “an external sign, by which 
the Lord seals to our consciences his 
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promises of goodwill toward us, in order 
to sustain the weakness of our faith, and 
we, in turn, testify our piety toward him, 
both before himself, and before angels 
as well as men.” 

A sacrament, then, is first “an external 
sign by which the Lord seals to con- 
sciences his promise of goodwill toward 
us.”” God’s promise of goodwill toward 
us is written in the Scripture, and pro- 
claimed from the pulpit in words that all 
can understand; in the sacraments, this 
same “promise of goodwill” is pictured, 
dramatized, symbolized in an act which 
impresses the gospel more firmly upon 
our hearts. As Calvin wrote: ‘Sacra- 
ments bring with them the clearest prom- 
ises, and when compared with the Word 
have this peculiarity, that they represent 
promises to the life as if painted in a 
picture.”” They are like seals, he added, 
which are affixed to diplomas and other 
public deeds which “are nothing consid- 
ered in themselves and would be affixed 
to no purpose if nothing were written 
on the parchment, and yet this does not 
prevent them from sealing and confirm- 
ing when they are appended to writing.” 
But neither Scripture nor sacrament has 
value apart from faith. As Calvin again 
teaches, the Spirit follows the Word and 
Sacrament, and only where this inner 
teacher inwardly opens, moves and en- 
lightens the heart do they bring grace 
to man. 


1. Baptism 


First of the two sacraments in order 
of reception is baptism. 

1. Its Origin. Baptism as a rite grew 
out of the various washings and lustra- 
tion described in the Old Testament and 
from the teaching of the prophets, such 
as that found in Ezekiel 36:25. The Jews 
baptized proselytes and their children 
(by immersion) before permitting them 
to become Jews. John the Baptist did 
not, therefore, invent the rite, but he 
created a sensation by announcing that 
Jews, as well as Gentiles, needed to be 
baptized as a token of their repentance 
and consequent forgiveness before they 
could hope to share in the blessings of 
the Kingdom of God, (See Mark 1:4: 
Mt. 3:2.) He realized, however, that 
baptism with water was not enough. Ac- 
cording to our earliest account, he 
preached, saying, “After me comes he 
who is mightier than I, the thong of 
whose sandals I am not worthy to stoop 
down and untie. I have baptized you 
with water; but he will baptize you with 
the Holy Spirit” (Mark 1:7-9). In 
John’s Gospel we read that Jesus himself 


did not baptize, “but only his disciples” 
(4:2). In the farewell discourse, as 
given us in the same Gospel, Jesus prom- 
ised, as we have seen in an earlier lesson, 
that the Holy Spirit would be given after 
his departure, and in the Great Com- 
mission as recorded by Matthew he com- 
manded his disciples to “go and make 
disciples of all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit” (Mt. 28:19). 
All accounts indicate that baptism was 
practiced in the early church from the 
outset. At the first it seems to have been 
simply baptism in the name of Jesus, but 
the trinitarian formula soon came into 
general use. 

2. Its Significance. In the beginning, 
and all through its history, baptism has 
been the rite signalizing admission into 
the church. So, in the earliest Christian 
sermon Peter preached: “Repent and 
be baptized every one of you... .” And 
Luke adds: “Those who received his 
word were baptized, and there were 
added (to the church) that day about 
three thousand souls” (Acts 2:38-41). 
The only Christian bodies which do not 
use water baptism as the rite of admission 
into the church today are the Quakers 
and the Salvation Army. They believe 
that baptism with the Holy Spirit is all 
that is required, and that the symbolic 
act may take our minds from the spirit- 
ual reality. 

Unfortunately this confusion may oc- 
cur. In the New Testament baptism is 
a symbol of at least four things: (1) 
Repentance; (2) the forgiveness of sins; 
(3) the baptism of the Holy Spirit; and 
(4) union with Christ (See Mark 1:4; 
Acts 2:38; Romans 6:3-4; Col. 2:12). 
Sins may be forgiven, the Holy Spirit 
may be bestowed, one’s will may be sur- 
rendered to Christ apart from baptism 
(cf. Acts 10: 44-48). But in the second 
century, baptism came to be regarded as 
something more than a symbol, as a 
vehicle which conveys forgiveness and 
works regeneration. And so, the way 
was open for reliance to be placed upon 
the sacrament itself rather than upon the 
spiritual attitude on which its real value 
depended. We believe that the Quakers 
are wrong in rejecting the outward sym- 
bol, but the rite itself has no value un- 
less we are brought by faith into living 
relations with God who is Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit. 

3. Its Subjects. All churches today 
baptize believers and their children, ex- 
cept the various Baptist bodies. We can- 
not be certain regarding the New Testa- 
ment practice. The question has been 
debated endlessly, and is being carried 
on today by leading New Testament 
scholars. Some argue that Peter had 
infant baptism in mind when he said, 
“The promise is to you and your chil- 
dren... .” But that is uncertain. Peter 
continues, “The promise is to you and 
your children and to all that are far off” 
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—to those far off in time (all ages to 
come), he means, and to those who are far 
off in space (all lands) and to those who 
are now far off from God (prodigal sons, 
who may at any time say, “I will arise 
and go to my Father”), On several oc- 
casions we read of household baptisms 
(Acts 10:48; 16:15,33; 1 Cor. 1:16; 
16:15); we might naturally assume that 
children were found in some of these 
homes, but Baptists will not agree. And 
so the argument goes. The first definite 
mention of infant baptism comes from 
the year 185 A.D., but it is mentioned in 
passing, and not as a novelty. Tertullian, 
about 200 A.D., discouraged the practice, 
not because it was new, or non-apostolic, 
but because he and the church generally 
had come to believe that baptism wiped 
out all past sins, and that it was best 
therefore to wait until one was older and 
then wipe the slate clean and begin again. 
Infant baptism became the universal 
practice several hundred years later be- 
cause the idea now prevailed that a child 
who died unbaptized was eternally lost. 
That idea is still held by the Roman 
Catholic Church, and even by some Prot- 
estants, but not by Presbyterians or by 
evangelicals generally. We believe that 
children of believers are also members 
of the church and that if they die in 
infancy will be saved because of the 
faith of their parents. We believe fur- 
thermore that if the parents bring up 
their child in the “nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord” (in the home and in 
the church), as they promise, then the 
presumption is that in time the child 
will open his heart to the redeeming love 
of God. Infant baptism, then, is a dedi- 
cation service, but more; it brings as- 
surance that our children are now in- 
cluded in the household of faith, and 
that if they are properly reared in ac- 
cordance with our baptismal vows, they 
may be expected in time, to choose Christ 
as their own Lord and Savior. It might 
be added that Presbyterians believe that 
all infants dying in infancy are saved 
through the grace of God. 

4. Its Method. The writers of the 
New Testament did not bother to tell 
us exactly how baptism was performed, 
and the exact method cannot now be as- 
certained. The arguments for immersion 
on the one hand and for pouring or 
sprinkling on the other are too numerous 
even to be summarized ir this brief 
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treatment. Perhaps both methods were 
used, Burial followed by resurrection 
with Christ (Romans 6:4; Col. 2:12) is 
certainly symbolized most naturally by 
immersion; on the other hand, pouring 
or sprinkling more naturally symbolizes 
the pouring out of the Spirit (Acts 
2:17). 

We cannot be absolutely certain about 
the New Testament mode, but it is quite 
certain that immersion was the most 
common mode in the early church (after 
New Testament times), but that pour- 
ing and sprinkling were also used. Im- 
mersion remains the common mode in 
the Eastern Orthodox Church; pouring 
or sprinkling became the more common 
mode in the Western Church as it spread 
to colder climes, and remains the com- 
mon mode in the Roman Catholic Church 
and in most Protestant bodies. Baptists 
returned to immersion in the Reforma- 
tion period as the only mode because 
they became convinced that it was the 
New Testament mode. Luther and Cal- 
vin both agreed that immersion was the 
original mode, but held that the exact 
mode was a matter of indifference, and 
that every church and every country 
ought to be left free to follow its own 
desires in the matter. Some Presbyterians 
today argue very strenuously that sprin- 
kling is the original mode; but our offi- 
cial position is that either mode is ac- 
ceptable. To insist that the value of 
baptism depends on the mode is to con- 
fuse form with reality. 


ll. The Lord’s Supper 

The Lord’s Supper is observed as the 
second sacrament of the church in ac- 
cordance with our Lord’s words, “This 
do in remembrance of me” (See 1 Cor. 
11:23-25). 

It was observed regularly in the church 
from the outset (Acts 2:42, 46; 20:7-11; 
1 Cor. 10:14-22), and is observed today 
in all branches of the church, saving once 
again the Quakers and the Salvation 
Army. In the first century and for some 
time thereafter it was observed as part 
of a common meal, a church supper, we 
might call it; the Love Feast, it was 
termed by the early church. (See 1 Cor. 
11:17-22.) But in the second century, 
about 150 A.D., it was brought into the 
regular worship and became at once the 
heart and center of the service. 

In its beginning the Lord’s Supper 
was a simple rite commemorating the 
death of Christ (Luke 22:19; 1 Cor. 
11:24, 26), and symbolizing the com- 
munion of the worshippers with Christ 
and with one another (1 Cor. 10:16-17), 
or as the Revised Standard Version sug- 
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gests, our participation in the benefits of 
his broken body and his shed blood, our 
common participation in the one body of 
Christ. 

Unfortunately what should be the sym- 
bol of our unity in Christ has become a 
symbol of our disunity. Roman Catholics 
and Eastern Orthodox will not partici- 
pate in a communion service with other 
members of the Christian family; and 
the same is true of some Episcopalians, 
some Lutherans and some Baptists. Ro- 
man Catholics and Orthodox believe that 
participants must be members of the true 
church—their own. High Episcopalians 
(Anglo-Catholics) bar members of 
churches which do not have bishops in 
the line of apostolic succession; some 
Baptists believe that only those who have 
been immersed have the right to com- 
mune; while some Lutherans believe that 
it is necessary to hold the correct doctrine 
—their own. Presbyterians believe, with 
most other Protestant groups, that the 
Lord’s Supper is open to all those who, 
with penitence and faith, look to Jesus 
as their Lord and Savior. 

In what sense is Christ present in 
the sacrament? Roman Catholics believe 
that when the priest repeats the words 
of Christ, “This is my body. . . . This 
is my blood,” the bread and wine are 
trans-substantiated (changed) into the 
historic body of Christ, and that the 
priest is thus re-offering the sacrifice once 
made on Calvary. The communicant eats 
the actual physical body of Christ (only 
the priest partakes of the wine; and in 
the mass he alone partakes of both bread 
and wine). Eastern Orthodox and some 
Anglo-Catholics hold a somewhat sim- 
ilar view. The Lutheran Church believes 
that the physical body of Christ is pres- 
ent in and under the bread and wine, 
so that the communicant eats both the 
bread and the body of Christ. Presby- 
terians, with Evangelicals generally, be- 
lieve that Christ is spiritually present in 
the Lord’s Supper. As the Westminster 
Confession of Faith puts it: 

“Worthy receivers outwardly partaking 
of the visible elements of this Sacrament 
do then inwardly by faith, really and in- 
deed, yet not carnally and corporally, but 
spiritually receive and feed upon Christ 
crucified, and all the benefits of his death, 
the body and blood of Christ... really but 
spiritually present to the faith of be 
lievers....” 

But Presbyterians would agree gen- 
erally with Calvin that believers may 
receive elsewhere by faith all that they 
receive at the Lord’s Table. The Lord’s 
Supper has unique value only because it 
focuses our faith uniquely on Christ and 
his atoning death. 

We end as we began. The sacraments 
are signs and seals—signs by which God 
seals to us the promises of his Word, 
signs by which we testify our faith to 
God and men, As signs and seals they 
are means of grace, but means of grace 
only to those who put their trust in Christ. 
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BOOK NOTES 


WHO GOES THERE? By J. Wallace Ham- 
ilton. Fleming H. Revell Co., Westwood, 
N. J., 154 pp., $2.50. 

In a world of restlessness and drive, of 
missles and rockets, of multi-fabric cur- 
tains, man is hedged about with fear and 
obsessed of a craving for security, Loom- 
ing large in his mind is the query, “What 
and where is God ?” 

To this query the author addresses 
himself and his reader in the twelve chap- 
ters of this volume, Who Goes There? 
Evident on every hand is the ability of 
man to succeed in this world of which he 
is a part. Since the beginning, the crea- 
ture has taken the gifts with which he 
has been endowed by the Creator, and has 
used them to the development of his place 
in the world. Yet, when all has been said 
and done, man has not conquered. He 
is not adequate to cope with his responsi- 
bilities and problems. He must come to 
grips with God. Thus, the author, using 
a Biblical background, presents God, 
who is ever Sovereign in Creation, in 
history, and in redemption. Having posed 
the never-ending question, the author 
leads his reader to the answer in Jesus 
Christ. 

The author is minister of the “Drive- 
in’ Church, the Pasadena Community 
Church, St. Petersburg, Florida. His vol- 
ume is sermonic in approach, yet com- 
pletely readable. He evidences an ability 
to illustrate and a familiarity with liter- 
erature along with a lucid style of writ- 
ing. 


Charlotte, N. C. 





James E. Focartie. 


WHERE TO GO FOR HELP. By Wayne E. 
Oates. Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 
115 pp., $2. 

Dr. Oates has written a new book which 
should be in every church library or read- 
ing room as well as in every pastor’s 
study! A local layman or church might 
well suggest this book to the local public 
library, and it would be well-read if 
placed in the waiting room of a doctor’s 
office. 

This review predicts that this volume, 
if placed where church members can read 
it, will lead more people to the minister 
for pastoral counseling help. Its unique- 
ness lies in the fact that it helps the 
member of the Christian church to rec- 
ognize the resource for help in the person 
of the pastor. In this way Dr. Oates is 
able to say things about the church as 
a healing fellowship and about the pastor 
as a key helper which the local minister 
is not able to say about himself. 

This book will not only be helpful in 
encouraging people to turn to their min- 
ister for help; it will be a specific re- 
source both for the pastor and the indi- 
vidual in terms of the fifteen specific 
problem-areas discussed. Dr. Oates cov- 
ers the main problems, including pre- 
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marital guidance, marriage conflict, sex- 
ual difficulties, birth control, sterility, 
unwed parents, adopting children, “prob- 
lem” children, cerebral palsy, mental re- 
tardation, the problem drinker, mental 
illness and the aging. He lists local and 
state sources of help and suggests pam- 
phlets and literature and where they 
can be obtained. 

For church members who feel guilty 
about being different or who feel guilty 
about asking for help, this book should 
help them to seek help, if any book can 
accomplish this result. They will find the 
discussion of the helping profession and 
the main principles of getting help of 
genuine assistance. 

Joun R. THOMAS. 
Austin, Texas. 
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To.Know 
God 
Better 


By WINFRED RHOADES 


A selection of spiritual mas- 
terpieces that beautifully ex- 
press what the great souls of 
all time have learned through 
study and prayer. Winfred 
Rhoades has brought these 
gems together in the popular 
page-a-day format of scrip- 
ture, meditation and prayer 
arranged to supply progres- 
sive steps toward the knowl- 
edge of God. Attractively 
bound pocket size with a rib- 
bon marker. $2.95 
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A “short course” in spiritual 
growth based on a famous 
method—lIgnatius of Loyo- 
la’s Spiritual Exercises. It 
provides material for every 
day of the month of the most 
intensive and complete dis- 
cipline ever developed for 
inculcating absolute obedi- 
ence to God. “It should be 
helpful to many people as a 
focusing exercise in Protes- 
tant piety.” — Dovuc as V. 
STEERE. $3.75 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

Paul Currie from Jonesville, La., 
First church, Caruthersville, Mg. 

J. M. Sydenstricker, on furlough from 
missionary service in Brazil, will soon be 
at 1208 Rennie Ave., Richmond 27, Va. 

James Doom from famlet, N. C., to 
2266 Tanglewood Rd., Decatur, Ga. 

William Frederick Henning, Jr., former- 
ly with the Westminster church, Beau- 
mont, Texas, now is pastor of the Robbins 
Memorial church, 195 Iowa St., Beau- 
mont. 

W. Bryant Hall, formerly of Salina, 
Kans., is pastor of the First church, 212 
Washington St., Henderson, Ky. 

Douglas W. Hix, who has been study- 
ing at Duke University, is now on the 
faculty of King College, Bristol, Tenn. 

Edward N. Hallman, from Miami, Fla., 
to 185 Lake Morton Dr., Apt. J, Lakeland, 
Fla., where he is engaged in a Church 
Extension project. 

Clayton G. Forthman, from Hugo, Okla., 
to the Beal Heights church, 2114 Farris, 
Lawton, Okla. 

A. D. Carswell, retired, from Spring 
Lake, N. C., to Providence Forge, Va. 

David H. W. Burr, from Charlotte ~—— 
Va., to 271 Sir Oliver Rd., Norfolk 5, Va. 

John W. McNeill, from Newport, ye ibe 
to the Thomson, Ga., church. 

Cc. G. Lynch, retired, from Piedmont, 
S. C., to 102-C Highland Rd., Easley, S. C. 

Gabriel S. Lee, formerly of the Baptist 
Church, is now pastor of the Hollywood 
Heights church, 4341 Cole Place, Shreve- 
port, La. 

Paul O. Kapperman, formerly a Cumber- 
land Presbyterian minister, is now pastor 
of the McIntosh, Fla., and Reddick and 
Fairfield churches. 

Samuel D. McCammon, Jr., from Rich- 
mond, Va., to Sterling Pt. and Hanley 
Ave., Portsmouth, Va. 

C. Franklin Jacks, Jr., who has been 
teaching at Columbia Seminary, is now 
at Box 83, Hastings Hall, Union Seminary, 
New York 27. 

Dimiter E. Wassen, from Chazy, N. Y., 
to Misenheimer, N. C., where he is a 
professor at Pfeiffer College. 

William H. Ramkey, Jr., from Bridge- 
water, Va., to the Timber Ridge church, 
Rt. 5, Lexington, Va. 

Morris D. Warren, from Richmond, Va., 
to 2193 Vineville Ave., Macon, Ga. 

John E. Timberlake, Jr., from Danville, 
Va., to 709 Smith St., Suffolk, Va. 

W. Duke Richardson, Houston, Texas, 
has been dismissed to the Baptist Gen- 
eral Convention of America. 

W. Ted Smith, from Charlotte, N. C., 
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Brooklyn, N. Y., Bushwick ch, 309 mbs, 
1 Sun. svs; manse is 30 min. Times Sq.; 20 
min. ocean beaches. Manse excg. 4 Aug. 
Sundays. Prefer mtn. or lake area. P. C. 
Curt, 975 Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn 21, N. Y. 

Pageland, 8S. C., 150 mbs, 1 Sun. svs; 
manse excg; 4 Aug. Sundays; anywhere in 
the South. Ben Ferguson, Pageland, S. C. 


WISH TO SUPPLY 
Near Big Spring, Texas, 3 Aug. 
L. Allen Holley, Box 5, York. Ala. 
Coast town or city, 2 or 3 Aug. 
with use of manse. 
Tenn. 
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Sundays. 


Sundays, 
S. O. Payne, Greenfield, 


to the Royal Oaks church, Rt. 2, Kan- 
napolis, N. C. 

John M. Vanden Bosch, from Lonoke, 
Ark., to Western Michigan Presbytery of 
the USA church. 

Joseph W. Amory, Jr., from Raeford, 
N. C., to 702 Franklin St., Wilson, N. C. 

John G. Gibbs, from Liberty Hill, S. C., 
to Gerrardstown, W. Va., April 1. 

Robert D. Daffin, Jr., from Miami, Fla., 
to 616 Williams Ave., Panama City, Fla. 


Presbyterian, UP-USA 

Robert C. Powley from Youngstown, 
Ohio, to 5316 Mayfield Rd., Cleveland 
24, Ohio. 

Russell W. Shepherd from Carrollton, 
Ohio, to 94-30 95th St., Ozone Park 16, 
Lawrence W. McMaster, Jr., Oxford, 
Pa., has been named Executive Director 
of the Presbyterian, USA, Department of 
Radio and Television, succeeding Clayton 
T. Griswold, who resigned for health 
reasons at the end of 1957. He will take 
up his new work in April. 

Roy Ewing Vale, from West Palm 
Beach, Fla., to 235 West 54th St., Indian- 
apolis 8, Ind. 

Thomas W. Redick, Bergenfield, N. J., 
has been called to the Laboratory Presby- 
terian Church, Washington, Pa. 

William J. Kitto, formerly of Altoona, 
Pa., has been installed pastor of the 
Masontown, Pa., church. 


CITATION 

Harold J. Dudley, executive secretary 
for the Synod of North Carolina, was 
recently cited by the North Caroiina 
Recreation Society “for distinguished 
service to the recreation world.” 


DEATHS 

Anthony W. Dick, 57, died March 4 
Memphis, Tenn., from what newspaper 
described as self-inflicted shotgun wound 
He had been pastor of Memphis’ Secor 
church for ten years, serving earlier 
Spartanburg, S. C., and Fayetteville, N, @ 
He had been out of his pulpit for seve 
weeks on account of exhaustion but } 
returned to his work though he had ng 
preached on March 2 on account of 
attack of the flu. 


MISSIONARY DRAMA 

Ernest K. Emurian, Portsmouth, V; 
Methodist minister, wrote and produce 
a missionary drama, “Heralds of Christ; 
for the March 14 presentation in th 
Municipal Arena in Norfolk, Va. h 
production commemorated the 125th ag 
niversary of the departure of the firgi 
Methodist (Melville Cox) and Presb 
terian (John Pinney) missionaries frog 
the United States, who sailed for Afrie 
from Norfolk in 1832-33. The performane 
was featured by a cast of 100, with 
chorus of 200 voices, in a joint Methodis 
Presbyterian Commemoration. 


ELECTIONS 

Walter D, Langtry, pastor of the Chur 
of the Covenant, New Orleans, La., is th 
new president of the Greater New Orleang 
Fedration of Churches. 

Robert W. Kirkpatrick of the faculty 
of Union Theological Seminary in Vir 
ginia has been named to the Broadcasting 
and Film Commission of the National 
Council of Churches. He is also serving 
as a special consultant for the ad interim 
committee on mass communications for 
the U. S. Assembly. 
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SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS.... 


. maintains an outstanding faculty dedicated to 

Christian principles for men and women who are... 
... individuals, not numbers. 

. participants, not spectators. 


Write to Admissions Counselor, Southwestern at Memphis 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 








FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 


Marshall Scott Woodson, President 


EXCELLENCE 
IS OUR 
AIM 








Maryville 
College 


(Founded 1819) 


Address President Ralph Waldo Lloyd, 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 


A liberal arts, coeducational college related to the Pres- 
byterian Church USA., offering a well-balanced curricu- 
lum in 26 major subject areas. Fully accredited. Students 
from 35 states and several foreign countries in student 
body of about eight hundred. Cost of $780 a year for tui- 
tion, board, room, and fees, with substantial reduction 
possible through widely-known Student Help Program. 








Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 





Separate Campuses ..... 
for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointly. Fully accredited. 
terian. Famous for distinguished alumni. 


Thomas A. Spragens, President 


Liberal Arts. Presby- 
Fine facilities. 
Send for illustrated booklet 


Danville, Ky. 








THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 














